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The cotton kingdom. A chronicle of the old south. By William E. 
Dodd. [Chronicles of America series] (New Haven: Yale uni- 
versity press, 1919. 161 p. $3.50) 

Here is a masterful sketch in a few clear bold strokes of a regime that 
to this day enjoys understanding among few persons, whether north- 
erners or southerners. Mr. Dodd's gift is to present the forces at work 
with a suggestion of their larger relationship to the corresponding forces 
of today. There is a real message for the wide circle of readers whose at- 
tention this historical series challenges. 

Mr. Dodd is fortunate in being able to dispatch his obligations to 
chronological narrative in a final chapter on the planter in politics, 
which covers the decade 1850-1860. He begins his essay with a descrip- 
tion of "The lower south in 1850" and an interpretation of the forces — 
political, economic, and social — that entered into its make-up. He sum- 
marizes the early democratizing influence of the frontier in order to be 
able to reveal at a later point how much the cotton kingdom demanded 
in sacrifices upon its altar. The student of the frontier can appreciate 
the significance of the statement which Mr. Dodd submits as his key to 
the social and moral complex of the section: "The lower South had 
been and still was an outwardly irreligious, dram-drinking, and dueling 
section " ; — it is more than a spicy offering to stimulate one 's appetite 
for the facts that follow. A chapter on "The rise of the cotton mag- 
nates" explains the concentration of wealth in the form of land and 
slaves in the hands of the planting aristocracy — the profits of the south- 
ern plantations and of southern slavery, however, went to the northern 
merchants who supplied the planters with their needs. "Two-thirds of 
the white population of the South had no connection with the institution 
of slavery" (p. 24), but all for good and sufficient reasons contributed 
to the power of the industrial leaders. In the course of time the cotton 
planters found spokesmen bold enough to reject "the equalitarian teach- 
ings which had underlain the politics of the South since 1800" and to 
formulate a theory to justify the rapid stratification of southern society. 
Upon this was built the life and literature, the organized religious and 
educational institutions of the planting states, and the political power 
of the cotton kingdom, firmly lodged in an oligarchy which controlled 
every phase of life in the south and for a time the political destinies of 
the nation. 

The story, told as Mr. Dodd tells it, is a tale of revolution of a peace- 
ful, subtle, and insinuating brand. A few deft touches reveal the pro- 
cess by which the various religious organizations of the south became 
the bulwarks of the institution of slavery and found their reward in a 
prosperous growth. The aristocratic Episcopalian church had spoken 
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from the start as a society of gentlemen and in time the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Baptist denominations gave up the philosophy of the 
declaration of independence for the inspired biblical defense of slavery. 
Another hidden tragedy, closely connected with the religious develop- 
ment, is revealed in the educational progress made in the south. Jeffer- 
son, in a period with a strong deistic trend, had founded the University 
of Virginia with the intention that no religious creed should get a hear- 
ing there ; but in the course of time ' ' the growing religious conservatism 
of the Virginian compelled the new University to take to its bosom the 
representatives of the leading churches as guides and monitors of its 
students" (p. 98). Why? Because the church, proclaiming the bible as 
the arsenal from which the best proslavery arguments were drawn, now 
found the southerners ready to abandon an earlier tendency toward 
agnosticism for the doctrine of the total and absolute inspiration of the 
bible. When it was realized that it was the providential trust of the 
southern people to conserve and perpetuate the institution of domestic 
slavery as then existing (p. 109), the school joined the pulpit in preach- 
ing this gospel of the kingdom of cotton and waxed prosperous and 
contented. Lest the author might seem to have been carried on by 
empty theorizing, attention should be called to the statistical data which 
he submits to show how the south in the decade between 1850 and 1860 
outstripped New England and all her traditions of educational aggres- 
siveness (pp. 111-112). These are cold facts seldom noticed by students 
of educational history and they have a significance for the educational 
world of today. 

The slaveholders inevitably replied to critics like Macaulay, Dickens, 
Mrs. Trollope, and Harriet Martineau that modern industrialism was 
worse than slavery. To the business men of the north, however, they 
pointed out a common cause and prophesied that their northern allies 
would one day regret that they had not extended a more enthusiastic 
support to the peculiar institution of the south. In due time the signifi- 
cance of this warning was realized in the threat of the awakening democ- 
racy of the north. Then, too late, August Belmont, Tammany Hall, and 
their kind rushed forward with offers of assistance and money for 
southern defense in the political arena. The cotton kingdom had mo- 
bilized all its forces but a huge democratic crusading spirit crushed all 
before it and amid the crash its northern allies sought cover for them- 
selves. And the average reconstructed rebel of today rejoices that the 
slave power has found a satisfactory successor in modern capitalism. 

A. C. C. 



